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Dear Alumni: 

May I use this means to urge each of you to return to your Alma 
Mater on Sunday and Monday, May 29 and 30, for the 66th Com¬ 
mencement Exercises and Alumni Program. 

An interesting commencement season has been arranged and 
carefully worked-out plans for Alumni Day, May 30, have been 
made. As you know, several of the classes are planning reunions 
and several others will hold informal gatherings. In addition, there 
will be graduated from Auburn this year the largest class in the 
history of the college. All in all, we believe there will be an interest¬ 
ing time here for all those of you who return for the exercises. 

On May 30 the annual Alumni Barbecue will be held, following 
the Alumni Meeting in Leadership Hall on the South Campus. We 
are quite anxious that several hundred old grads be on hand for 
this part of the program. 

It will be our pleasure to greet all of you. The college has made 
definite forward strides this year; in fact, we feel that this has 
been one of our best sessions in recent years. 

Faithfully yours, 





L. N. Duncan, President. 
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Mrs. Hester McLean 
Moran, *25 

Specialist in home economics is Mrs. 
Hester McLean Moran of Washington 
Irving High School in New York City, 
teacher of textiles and clothing, foods 
and nutrition, and homemaking. 

Bachelor of Science at Auburn in 
1925, her educational advancement in¬ 
cludes a Bachelor of Nursing Degree 
from Yale University in 1935 and a 
Master of Arts in Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi¬ 
ty, in 1937. 

Her experience is varied. Employ¬ 
ed in 1931 and 1932 by Montreat Nor¬ 
mal School, Montreat, N. C.; in 1935 
she became a practicing nurse in New 
York City. In 1936-38 she did sub¬ 
stitute teaching in New York before 
gaining her present position. 


James Luther Ward, *30 

Seven years an alumnus, James 
Luther Ward, ’30, now directs ath¬ 
letics and physical education at Engle¬ 
wood School for Boys, Englewood, N. 
J. As athletic head, his duties com¬ 
prise direction of health education, 
physical education, baseball, and 
football. 

His degrees are a B. S. in education 
from Auburn and M. A. from New 
York University in 1933. At New 
York University he was an assistant 
in Personal and Child Hygiene. Sub¬ 
sequently he became director of phy¬ 
sical education at St. Thomas School, 
New York City. He is now completing 
his fourth year at Englewood School. 


Frederick B. Sullivan, ’25 

Outstanding in Texas education and 
community service is Frederick B. 
Sullivan, ’25, teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Woodville (Texas) 
high school. 

From 1929 to 1935 Mr. Sullivan was 
employed at Linden (Texas) high 
school. In 1935 he gained his present 
position at Woodville. 

He is secretary-treasurer of the Ty¬ 
ler County Truck Growers Associa¬ 
tion; secretary-treasurer of the Wood¬ 
ville Athletic Council; business man¬ 
ager Tyler County Interscholastic 
League; chairman of Farm and Home 
Accident Prevention, Tyler Chapter, 
American Red Cross; director of edu¬ 
cational publicity for the Tyler Dis¬ 
trict Boy Scouts, and correspondent 
of three daily papers. 

In 1936 he received his M. S. degree 
from Texas Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College. 
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Dean Wilmore Completes 50 Years at Auburn 


By J. H. Wheeler, ’39 
N recognition of his 50 years of 
distinguished service at the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, the 
1938 Glomerata, student yearbook, has 
been dedicated to Dr. John Jenkins 
Wilmore, dean of the school of engi¬ 
neering. 

Exactly four days before the dis¬ 
tribution of the 2,500 copies of the 
yearbook to Auburn students, Dr. 
Wilmore's alma mater, Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, also honored him with the 
formal presentation of a “golden an¬ 
niversary certificate” when he at¬ 
tended the colorful gala week and re¬ 
union of his class of 1888 on last 
Saturday and Sunday at that in¬ 
stitution. 

His Only Job 

Seated in his office on the second 
floor of Erskine Ramsay Engineering 
Hall the other day Dean Wilmore 
looked back on a half century of “the 
only job I ever had” and described 
the growth of engineering instruction 
at Auburn from a single department 
of 25 students to an eight-division 
school of 700 students. He was gen¬ 
erous in praising the work of his 
staff. 

Dean Wilmore came to Auburn in 
August, 1888. In addition to his posi¬ 
tion as instructor in civil engineering 
at Auburn he had also received a com¬ 
mission from college authorities here 
to “design, build the pattern, make 
the castings, and do the machine work 
on a 10-horsepower steam engine” 
that was to generate current for the 
first electric lights in a college build¬ 
ing in the South. The commission 
stated that the steam engine be com¬ 
pleted before Auburn’s 1889 com¬ 
mencement exercises. 

Receives Call 

As president of the senior class at 
Purdue, he had received first call 
when the request for an engineering 
instructor was received from Auburn. 

On the way South, he spent two 
days in Cincinnati inspecting the lat¬ 
est model of steam engines at the Ex¬ 
position and learned enough to com¬ 
plete plans for his own project. 
Eventually, his task was finished and 
the steam engine worked beautifully 
in generating electricity for the lights 
in Langdon Hall and the Old Main 
Building, later designated as Samford 
Hall. However, he was not present at 
Auburn’s commencement exercises 
that year for he had been overcome 
with the heat in doing some of the 
foundry work for the steam engine. 


The engine project was incidental to 
his first busy year at Auburn. As 
instructor in civil engineering, the 
only course in the department, he 
taught algebra, freehand drawing, 
foundry work, and blacksmithing. In 
1891 the department expanded to in¬ 
clude electrical engineering, and a 
year later a mechanical course was 
provided with John J. Wilmore as 
first professor. In 1907 he became 
dean of the engineering school. 

Expansion Rapid 

Under his direction expansion has 
been rapid. Courses in highway, in¬ 
dustrial, textile, aeronautical engi¬ 
neering and aeronautical administra¬ 
tion have been added. Ramsay Engi¬ 
neering Hall, built at a cost of $250,- 
000, and the Textile Engineering Hall 
which houses one of the best equipped 
textile engineering departments in the 
South, stand as great centers for en¬ 
gineering instruction. In 1929 the 
Engineering Experiment Station was 
established at Auburn with Dean Wil¬ 
more as director. 

He has not confined himself to 
teaching and supervision. In 1924 the 
city of Auburn was badly in need of a 
good water supply. The job of build¬ 
ing a suitable reservoir was given 
Dean Wilmore. Today Lake Wilmore, 
from which Auburn obtains an excel¬ 
lent water supply, stands as another 
monument to his efforts. 

For three years Dean Wilmore was 
active in college administration, serv¬ 
ing as chairman of the administrative 
committee. 

Honored By Purdue 

At Purdue recently, he was one of 
the nine men of his class of 1888 who 
were present to receive “golden an¬ 
niversary” certificates signifying 50 
years of service. 

Morris Hall, editor of the 1938 
Glomerata, aptly wrote in the two- 
page dedication of the book that Dean 
Wilmore is a “sympathetic friend and 
patient counselor to all students. The 
chief hobby of the former Indiana 
farm boy is the planning of progres¬ 
sive projects for the betterment of the 
individual, the college, and the com¬ 
munity from a practical engineering 
standpoint.” 


M rs. Forrest Luther, *31 

Unique among Auburn home eco¬ 
nomics graduates is Mrs. Forrest 
Luther, food supervisor for 700 
Indian students at Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) Indian School. 


With a -1927 B. S', in home eco¬ 
nomics, she became a teacher in the 
New Mexico institution in 1931. In 
1936 she was made head of the home 
economics department. As depart¬ 
ment overseer she supervises dining 
rooms, kitchen, laundry, and sewing- 
rooms in the 700-student boarding 
school. 

Mrs. Luther (Neida Martin of Clay¬ 
ton, Ala.) married Forrest Luther of 
Topeka, Kan. in 1933. Their residence 
is 220 Yale Street, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Charles S. Davis, *31 
Receives Ph.D. Degree 

From old trunks and darkened 
corners of dusty attics in many Ala¬ 
bama homes which date back to ante 
bellum days Charles S. Davis, ’31, col¬ 
lected a huge raft of “before de war” 
plantation records from which he has 
written a scholarly, intensely interest¬ 
ing 280-page dissertation which Duke 
University has accepted as the final 
requirement for the Ph. D. degree. 
Mr. Davis will be on hand at the Duke 
commencement exercises to receive the 
degree in person next month. 

The dissertation’s matter-of-fact 
title, “The Plantation System in Ala¬ 
bama before 1860”, tends to conceal 
the intriguing reading and accurate 
information to be found in eight chap¬ 
ters including those on “Plantation 
Management”, “Purchase and Care of 
Slaves”, “Slavery and the Law”. 
Three of the chapters deal directly 
with the cotton problem which Mr. 
Davis found to be much the same as 
it is today in the South. There are 
chapters on “Transportation and Ex¬ 
port of Cotton,” “The Cotton Factor 
and Plantation Supply”, and “Profits 
in Planting”. 

Graduating at Auburn in 1931, Mr. 
Davis returned the following year to 
receive a Master’s degree and wrote 
his thesis on the life of Raphael 
Semmes under the guiding hand of 
Dr. George Petrie, who has pointed the 
way to the top in Southern history 
for a number of brilliant Auburn 
men. 

Before going to Duke University, 
Mr. Davis also did graduate work in 
history at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. Several temporary teaching 
appointments were held at Auburn by 
Mr. Davis prior to March, 1937, when 
he accepted a permanent place on the 
history department staff as assistant 
professor. 
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66th Commencement Exercises Will Be Held May 29-30 


F INAL plans have been completed 
for the annual 66th commence¬ 
ment program at Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. The two day exer¬ 
cises will end Monday, May 30, when 
Dr. L. N. Duncan, president, awards 
degrees to 381 seniors, the largest 
graduation class in Auburn’s history. 

Two outstanding speakers have 
been engaged to deliver the com¬ 
mencement addresses. Dr. W. T. 
Thompson, professor of religious 
education, Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Richmond, Va., since 1920, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon on 
Sunday morning, May 29. 

Dr. D. W. Daniel, dean, school of 
general science, Clemson College, will 
make the baccalaureate address on 
Monday morning during final gradua¬ 
tion exercises. Dr. Daniel is one of 
the most prominent educators in the 
South and is known as an able public 
speaker. 

Alumni Association exercises will 
be held Monday, May 30. With 
Maurice I. Bloch, Selma, president of 
the association, presiding, several 
hundred alumni are expected to at¬ 
tend the annual business meeting in 
Leadership Hall immediately after the 
graduation program. Several classes 
of old grads will hold reunions during 
the two-day commencement season. 

Honorary Doctor of Laws degrees 
will be presented to three distinguish¬ 
ed alumni, Albert H. Collins, State 
Superintendent of Education; T. D. 
Samford, Sr., outstanding lawyer and 
longtime member of the Auburn 
Board of Trustees; and General 
Robert Lee Bullard, distinguished 
historian and World War hero. 

The number of graduates this year 
is the largest in Auburn’s history, be¬ 
ing an increase of 122 above the num¬ 
ber granted at both the January and 
May exercises in 1937. During the 
calendar year of 1938 Auburn will 
award approximately 531 degrees, 
since there are 150 students who will 
graduate in August at the close of 
the coming Summer Session which 
opens on June 6. 


The full Commencement program 
will be found on the inside back 
cover of this issue. 


Coach Meagher and Grant 
Attend Mobile Meeting 

One of the most enthusiastic recep¬ 
tions given Coach Jack Meagher and 
Alumni Secretary Porter Grant was 
that accorded them in Mobile on 
April 6. 

The Mobile Kiwanis Club entertain¬ 
ed Meagher and Grant at their regu¬ 
lar weekly luncheon meeting and cor¬ 
dially welcomed them as representa¬ 
tives of Auburn. Coach Meagher ad¬ 
dressed the civic group, and moving 
pictures of Auburn’s Orange Bowl 
victory were shown. 

That night over 50 alumni greeted 
the coach and alumni secretary at a 
meeting in the Gold Room of Mobile’s 
historic Battle House. Tom Moore, 
president of the Mobile alumni chap¬ 
ter, presided over the meeting. Coach 
Meagher addressed the group and dis¬ 
cussed Auburn’s prospects of placing 
a winning football team on the field 
next season. At this meeting moving 
pictures of the Orange Bowl, Georgia 
Tech, and Tennessee games were 
shown. 

New Alumni Chapter 
At Jackson, Miss. 

Expansion program under the lead¬ 
ership of Alumni Secretary Porter 
Grant has resulted in the organization 
of a chapter of Auburn Alumni As¬ 
sociation in Jackson, Miss. Secretary 
Grant attended a meeting of the new¬ 
ly formed unit on May 13. 


Instrumental in organizing the 
alumni group in Jackson has been 
Howard H. Knowles, class of ’25. 


Jacob L. Wolff, '99-’oo 

A recent communication from Jacob 
L. Wolff of Denver, Col., indicates 
that this prominent Auburn alumnus 
is still keenly interested in the 
college. 

Mr. Wolff, who was here only one 
year, 1899-1900, nevertheless remem¬ 
bers a number of his classmates. He 
mentioned having seen President L. N. 
Duncan and Dr. George Petrie on a 
recent trip to Montgomery. Also, Mr. 
Wolff states that he occasionally sees 
Matthew Sloan. 

Now a successful business man in 
Denver, Mr. Wolff is actively in¬ 
terested in several business ventures. 
He is president of Atlas Finance Co., 
Denver; vice-president of La Junta 
Finance Co., La Junta, Colorado; 
president of The G. E. Investment 
Co., Denver; president of Golden 
Eagle D. G. Co., Denver, and vice- 
president of a hotel and apartment 
house in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Wolff asks in his letter to the 
alumni office for a copy of the 1900 
Glomerata “showing such people as 
the Foys from Eufaula, Mat Sloan, 
Moses F. Kahn from Opelika, etc.” 

Editor’s Note: Since the Alumni 
Office is unable to supply the 1900 
Glomerata, it is hoped that some 
alumnus can at least lend Mr. Wolff 
a copy of the 1900 yearbook. 




Auburn 1938 Football Schedule 

Sept. 

23 

(Friday Night) 

B’ham Southern in Montgomery 

Oct. 

1 


_Tulane in New Orleans 

Oct. 

8 


. _Tennessee in Knoxville 

Oct. 

14 

(Friday Night) 

Mississippi State in Montgomery 

Oct. 

22 


Georgia Tech in Atlanta 

Oct. 

29 


Rice in Houston 

Nov. 

5 


_Villanova in Philadelphia 

Nov. 

12 _ 


L. S. U. in Birmingham 

Nov. 

19 _ 


Georgia in Columbus 

Nov. 

26 


_Florida in Jacksonville 
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Work on Stadium 

Auburn will definitely have a 
stadium! This interesting news is 
contained in a statement by Alumni 
Secretary Porter Grant that all grad¬ 
ing on the new athletic playing field 
which has been under construction 
since last fall is practically complete. 

Already the field has been “turtle 
backed”, the track around the field 
is being built, lateral drainage has 
been provided, and work is steadily 
being pushed forward. 

Surface drain pipes will be laid in 
the near future, then six inches of top 
soil and grass sod will be placed on 
the new field. All work on the field 
proper will be completed in time for 
it to be used next fall, Grant an¬ 
nounces. 

The stadium itself will be built in 
order that it will be in the shape of 
a “bowl” upon completion. As yet it 
is not definite whether seats will be 
provided before next football season. 
When funds allow construction of the 
stands will begin, and an equal num¬ 
ber of seats will be built. 

Present plans call for a field house 
to be constructed at the north end of 
the stadium. An architect’s drawing 
of the building has already been made, 
and provisions for new, modern locker 
rooms, showers, offices, etc., are in¬ 
cluded in the plans. 

Secretary Grant states that the new 
track will be equally as good as any 
in the Southeastern Conference. The 
track will be 20 feet back from each 
sideline of the football field, and a 
220 yard straight-away will be built 
on the west side of the stadium. Curb¬ 
ing for the track will be built of pres¬ 
sure treated creosoted wood. 

Entire cost of the new stadium 
project will be paid out of alumni 
funds. WPA has put in the drainage 
system and culverts, but remaining 
costs will be provided for through 
alumni subscription. 

“Every penny of alumni dues and 
contributions goes into the stadium 
and field house fund”, said Porter 


Alexander Nunn, *24 

R. Alexander Nunn, 1924, graduat¬ 
ed from Auburn’s School of Educa¬ 
tion, but specialized in Agricultural 
Publicity. 

He is now Managing Editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, with offices in 
Birmingham, having been with the 
company since his graduation. Mr. 
Nunn’s home is Loachapoka, Alabama. 


Progressing 

Grant. Annual alumni dues are $5. 
In addition to the money being used 
for the building project, alumni will 
receive a year’s subscription to the 
Alumnus and hold membership in the 
Alumni Association. 

Grant has stated that the main ob¬ 
jective of the Alumni Association at 
present is to construct “something 
tangible on the campus, something 
here that will provide a service for 
the college”. The stadium and field 
house project is the “theme” of that 
objective, he said. 


Anomalous 

Alabama 

By Roger W. Allen, Ph. D. 

Auburn Professor of Chemistry 

A DESCRIPTION of the God-given 
mineral and agricultural, cli¬ 
matic, and geographic resources of 
this state reads like a fairy tale. 

Alabama’s 52 inches of rainfall an¬ 
nually is almost twice as abundant as 
the 28-inch average for the country 
at large. Its warm climate will pro¬ 
duce almost any of the staple crops 
and many of the vegetables and fruits 
of the American table. The long 
growing season is of about eight 
months. 

Fifteen hundred miles of rivers are 
ready to carry varied products to the 
open sea. Running through rich coal 
fields, a number of these waterways 
serve admirably for the production of 
abundant steam and cheap electric 
power, making possible numerous 
types of metallurgical and electro¬ 
chemical industries. 

The State has an almost unbeliev¬ 
ably large number of high-grade soil 
types. The semi - tropical coastal 
plains to the south, the temperate pla¬ 
teaus to the north and the fertile 
Black Belt of Central Alabama yield 
soils suited to almost every need. 

Of the land normally in cultivation, 
about one-third is devoted to cotton, 
especially inviting to the establish¬ 
ment of humming textile mills. An 
equal acreage is usually planted in 
corn which, along with the heavy rain¬ 
fall and thriving pasturage grasses, 
offers much appeal to cattle raising 
and a dairying industry. About one- 
sixth of its forest lands is covered 
with virgin timber, the greater part 
of the balance having been logged 
once or twice, is mostly restocked with 
new growth, which favorable climatic 
conditions will convert into paper- 
stock size every 10 years. About half 


*Presidential address at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Alabama Academy of Science, 
Troy, Ala., April 8, 1938. 


of the timber stand is in hardwoods, 
much of which is well suited to furni¬ 
ture manufacture. Half is in miscel¬ 
laneous soft woods and pine that is 
enough to make the production of 
naval stores one of the State’s major 
industries as well as furnishing 
abundant pulp for the Charles Herty 
paper mills and rayon plants of the 
near future. 

Nature’s concentrated horde of iron 
ore, bituminous coal and limestone 
within a few miles of each other in 
the great Birmingham district seems 
to be unmatched elsewhere on this 
globe. The low production cost of pig 
iron resulting from this unique mix¬ 
ture of natural wealth makes possible 
the manufacture of the multitudinous 
variety of finished cast iron and steel 
products that are demanded by an 
advanced civilization. Incident to 
such ferrous metallurgy the coke, gas, 
and by-product chemicals that result 
therefrom constitute the foundations 
of other industries too varied to men¬ 
tion here. 

Lower-grade but promising deposits 
of a dozen other minerals are known. 
A network of adequate railroads and 
a climate that permits year-round 
outdoor work are precious assets. 

Human Wealth 

Alabama likewise abounds in hu¬ 
man wealth. It possesses almost three 
million people. An increase of 60 per 
cent since 1900 is largely due to an 
amazing ability to produce children; 
the birthrate of 24 per 1,000 contrasts 
markedly with the 16 per 1,000 aver¬ 
age for the country at large. 

Somewhat more than a third of the 
population is colored. In 1900 the 
population was 45 per cent Negroes'— 
in 1936 only 35 per cent. 

Contrary to popular impression, the 
size of the Negro family is somewhat 
smaller than the average white fami¬ 
ly, there being 4.3 members in the 
former to 4.8 in the latter. 

Alabama i s predominantly a n 

(Continued on Page 37) 


The Alumnus Presents 
32 Pages of Pictures 
From the *38 Glomerata 

Believing that alumni are in¬ 
terested in contemporary student 
life on the campus of Auburn, the 
Alumnus presents in the following 
32 pages the Glomerata’s picturi- 
zation of a number of events which 
have gone to help make up the 
activities on the campus this year. 

The entire football section of the 
year book, candid camera shots, 
student body officers, alumni asso¬ 
ciation page, and the section de¬ 
voted to the mid-term dances are 
reprinted in the following pages 
from the Glomerata. 

Our sincere thanks go to Editor 
Morris Hall for his permission to 
use in this issue of the Alumnus 
these pages from the annual. 





THE GLOMERATA PRESENTS 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The eyes and ears of fhe world re¬ 
cord Auburn men in action. The 
picture above shows the news reel 
gallery filming the Orange Bowl 
game. 


Excited rushees and harassed Greeks; registration's confusion 
and turmoil; meek Freshmen, swaggering Upperclassmen; "A" 
Club dances; mass meetings . . . noisy mobs and that "ole 
time religion"; football games . . . colorful, thrilling, breath¬ 
taking; raucous nickelodeons and tinkling glasses in local cafes; 
bull sessions and the feeling of warmth when dubbed a "reg'lar 
guy"; proms, parties, banquets . . . sentimental music, beautiful 
girls, the swish of gorgeous gowns . . . and the melancholy 
chiming in Samford tower; politics . . . worried, loquacious, 
back-slapping Juniors . . . jubilant winners and dejected losers; 
honor societies and the thrill of being tapped; final exams . . i 
wretched remorse and concerted, last minute cramming; agon¬ 
ized waiting for grades . . . then relief or disappointment, cel¬ 
ebration or despair. 

This is life at the "Loveliest Village." 
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This time an amateur photographer 
records an Auburn man in action. 
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SIMMONS FUTCH 


In the Spring of 1930 a radical change in the student 
government at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute was 
effected. An Undergraduate Students' Association, 
composed of every undergraduate student on the cam¬ 
pus, was organized. All student affairs are administered, 
either directly or indirectly, by this body. After eight 
years of trial and error and readjustment, the Under¬ 
graduate Students' Association has proven a far more 
valuable and effective instrument for student govern¬ 
ment than any other method attempted at Auburn. 

The aims of the Undergraduate Students' Association 
are to deal effectively with all matters of student af¬ 
fairs; to keep alive and to perpetuate the traditions of 
our beloved college; to render the service of Auburn 
more valuable to the students by promoting the spirit 
of good fellowship and understanding between faculty 
and student; to discharge, faithfully and efficiently, the 
duties assigned to the association by the college adminis¬ 
tration; to work hand in hand with the administration in 
all matters affecting the welfare of the student body; to 
control and direct student finances; and to supervise all 
student activities in such a manner as to be of greatest 
benefit to the student body as a whole as well as a credit 
to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The official representative of the Undergraduate Stu¬ 
dents' Association is the Executive Cabinet, consisting 
of eleven students from the association. It is the duty 


(Left to Right): JACK OWENS, TED CHILES, GEORGE LEHNERT, JAKE CHAMBERS 












EXECUTIVE CABINET 


of this group, individually and collectively, to carry out the aims and purposes of 
the Undergraduate Students' Association as sworn to during the installation cere¬ 
monies. The members of the Executive Cabinet are elected to office by classes in 
the annual Spring elections as follows: 

Four Senior members elected by the Senior Class, three Juniors elected by the 
Junior Class, two Sophomores elected by the Sophomore Class, and one Freshman 
member elected by the Freshman Class. One co-ed member is elected by the woman 
student group at large. 

According to the constitution of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, "The president 
and the treasurer shall be members of the Senior Class; the vice-president shall be 
a member of the Junior Class; and the secretary shall be a member of the Sophomore 
Class." Shortly after the election of the Cabinet members, another student election 
is held in which all the officers, with the exception of the treasurer, are elected. The 
treasurer is subsequently elected by the Cabinet members. 

The sale of Senior Class rings and graduation invitations is controlled by the Execu¬ 
tive Cabinet through committees. Chairman of the Ring Committee for this year 
has been Jack Owens, vice-president of the Cabinet. Floyd Pugh, the Executive Cab¬ 
inet's only woman member, has been chairman of the Invitations Committee. 

The Cabinet sponsors intramural sports for the student body, with all major and 
minor sports being organized for this competition. It is also in charge of the dance 
regulations, and is the governing body when changes are made in the rules. The 
Cabinet sponsors the publication of the "Rat Bible," an invaluable handbook for 
Freshmen, which is issued to new students at the beginning of every school year. 
These are but a few of the activities commanding the attention of the Executive 
Cabinet during the regular session. 


Below: 

FLOYD PUGH 
DICK WOOD 



(Left to Right): ERNEST PAPPAS; MARSHALL SMITH, ALVIN VOGTLE, SIMMONS FUTCH 










WOMEN'S STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
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MEMBERS 

VIRGINIA HOLCOMBE.President 

DORIS WHITE.Vice-President 

ELEANOR SCOTT.Secretary 

RUTH LOWE.Treasurer 

MARGARET WATKINS .... President of Smith Hall 

MARY HAYGOOD.Town Representative 


Women students at Auburn are governed by the Women's 
Student Government Association, which was organized in Sep¬ 
tember, 1922. Miss Zoe Dobbs, Dean of Women, assisted in 
the organization and is at present an advisory member of the 
board. 

The general executive body is the council, which has jurisdic¬ 
tion over all infractions of the constitution and regulations. 
Each woman student is a member of the organization, and 
each new woman student becomes a member by signing a 
membership pledge at the beginning of each semester. 


GRACE NEWMAN.Freshman Representative 


The purpose of the organization is to meet the problems which 



concern the women students and to help them in every possi¬ 
ble way. 

The council is composed of the following officers: president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, president of Smith Hall, * 

town-representative, and Freshman representative. All of the 
officers except the Freshman representative are elected dur¬ 
ing the Spring to fill these positions the following scholastic 
year. The Freshman representative is elected in the fall. 

The organization has taken an active part in convocations dur¬ 
ing the past school year in an effort to bring women students 
together. Teas, given weekly by other campus organizations, 
are all under the supervision of the Student Council, which has 
also taken an active part in sponsoring the second annual May 
Day celebration. 

Virginia Holcombe, president of the Women's Student Gov¬ 
ernment Association, has been very active during the school 
year on behalf of the co-ed group and has given unlimited 
time and effort to the duties of the responsible position she 
holds. She is also a member of Sphinx, an honor organization 
for women which chooses its members on the basis of scholar¬ 
ship, leadership, personality, and service. 


(Below, Left to Right): MARGARET WATKINS, DORIS WHITE, ELEANOR SCOTT, MARY HAYGOOD 
RUTH LOWE, GRACE NEWMAN 


VIRGINIA HOLCOMBE 
President 
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Alumni Secretary Porter Grant and President L. N. Duncan examining plans for the new 
Stadium and Field House now under construction. (Below): Maurice I. Bloch, President Auburn 

Alumni Association. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Auburn's stadium is a certainty! 

This is the official statement of the Alumni Association, the or¬ 
ganization which has fostered the undertaking and has worked 
tirelessly for many years towards its accomplishment. A large 
amount of credit for the success of the venture goes to Maurice 
I. Bloch, of Selma, Alabama, who is now serving his third term 
as president of the association. Under his wise and capable 
leadership, a new era of rejuvenation and development has 
been experienced by the organization, and it has grown into 
one of the most valuable assets of the college. 

Last year Mr. Bloch was instrumental in setting up an Alumni 
Endowment Fund. Boards and Committees were appointed; 
printed matter was distributed to all members; and every avail¬ 
able force of the organization was put into play—all for the 
purpose of starting, and then perpetuating, the endowment fund. The present 
policy of the association is to use its revenue for the construction of something 
tangible for the school. It was decided that every penny of all alumni dues 
would be labeled for these projects and could not be touched for any other 
purpose. 

The success of the new program was even greater than was at first expected. Consequently, it is entirely possible 
that the new stadium and field house, the first major objective, will enhance the beauty of our campus before the next 
regular school session is ended. 

The site of the new stadium is to be the natural bowl on the west side of Drake Field. For the past several months work¬ 
men have been preparing the location, excavating where necessary, leveling, and installing a modern underground drain¬ 
age system. Tentative plans for the field call for a 220-ya rd straightaway and a quarter-mile track to be included with¬ 
in the stadium. The field house, at the north end of the stadium, will house dressing rooms, offices for the coaches, 
and facilities for various indoor contests. 

Another forward step was made by the association when Porter Grant, a former stellar end and member of the cham¬ 
pionship football team of 1932, was appointed Alumni Secretary. Mr. Grant has spent a great part of his time dur¬ 
ing the past year in traveling from town to town in the state organizing local alumni associations. As a result of his splen¬ 
did efforts, a substantial increase in the total enrollment of the Alumni Association has been noted. 

The Auburn Alumni Association is becoming larger and stronger as more men and women are graduated, while older 
members reach higher planes of prominence and success. It is of priceless value to the college. 





WEEK-END OF THE DANCES 


THURSDAY, 9 A.M. 
Examinations 


THURSDAY, 4 P.M. 












SUNDAY 


The Perfect 
Week-end Is 
Over 


SATURDAY 


nces 


FRIDAY 


Although every week-end in Auburn is gay, the week-end of the Mid- 
Term Dances is known as the gayest of them all. Examinations have 
become history; out-of-town girls come by the hundreds; co-eds jam 
the I ocal beauty parlors; the price of white ties goes up; the man at 
the floral shop makes his million. To the music of a big band, everyone 
swings out as if their life depended on it. It's one week-end you 
never forget 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY OR SATURDAY 









"Oh, listen to the Glissen of the slide trombone." That 
was the by-word during the week-end of the Junior Prom 
when Will Osborne presented his talented band of mu¬ 
sicians to the "Fairest Village." Little Willie brought 
along the "whole works," beautiful and captivating Jan¬ 
ice Todd, novel imitations, an excellent glee club, and 
the outrageous clown of the band, Bill Coburn. "Swing 
out!" were the orders of Skipper Osborne, and, boy, we 
swung. 


ED DUNCAN 
Chairman 
of Social 
Committee 


I he rrom was led by Miss Jane Dickson, a tormer cam¬ 
pus queen (she's a schoolmarm now). For four years lit¬ 
tle Jane quickened the heartbeats of many an aspiring 
Freshman . . . especially Phi Delta Theta Freshmen. Her 
escort was Curty Farley, President of the Junior Class, 
who fills his executive post quite well. 

"A Night in the City" was the novel theme for the dance 
decorations. Behind the orchestra was a color silhouette 
of a metropolitan city with towering skyscrapers over 
which the penetrating rays of huge searchlights were con¬ 
tinually sweeping. Further enchantment was added to 
the scene by a large rotating crystal suspended in the 
ceiling, by subdued lights of variegated colors, and by 
likeness of fraternity crests hung at points of vantage 
about the hall. 


MISS JULIA COLEY 


EVERYBODY SWINGS 





Facing one of the hardest schedules in the 
country Auburn surprised all followers by winding 
up in third place in the Southeastern Conference 
with a record of four wins, one loss, and two ties. 
During the 1937-38 football season the Plainsmen 
won six games, lost two, and tied three, and re¬ 
ceived a national rating of Number 10 by Paul 
B. Willi amson, rating expert. And this is even 
more significant when one considers that Auburn 
met six of the twenty-four Williamson leaders. 
At the start of the season Coach Jack Meagher 
and his assistants had the difficult task of mold¬ 
ing a team, many players of whom were inexpe¬ 
rienced, around three regulars that returned from 
the 1936 football team. Even though the 
Tigers were expected to pack a fast and bewil¬ 
dering attack, the experts placed them in the 
second flight of the conference, explaining that 
they should be weaker from tackle to tackle than 
last year and that their suicide schedule would 
prove to be too hard a task for Auburn to 
handle. Even though Auburn did not play a sin¬ 
gle game at home and were required to travel 
great distances they took each game in stride, 
turning in brilliant performances in some and 
making no alibis for the others, and when their 
football togs were stored away for another year 
it was found that the 1937 Plainsmen had turned 
in a highly satisfactory performance for the sea¬ 
son. The 1937 Tiger line was regarded as one of 
the best in the country and will go down in Au¬ 
burn's history as one of the strongest frontwalls 
i that it ever produced. 



THEY'RE OFF! 
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Coach Jack Meagher and his able staff 
proved again this season their ability to 
make the most of whatever was available. 
There was at the beginning of the season 
plenty of good, though inexperienced, ma¬ 
terial, but as the season progressed these 
players were molded into a smooth, coordi¬ 
nating group that' functioned as a unit. 
Skipper Jack's ability as a handler of men is 
well known. An accomplished psychologist, 
he could take an apparently battered and 
worn-out team and in one week bring it back 
to top form, full of fight and determination. 
A head coach alone cannot make a success¬ 
ful football team—he has to have capable 
and industrious assistance. Dell Morgan, 
aided by Boots Chambless and Buddy Mc¬ 
Collum, producing smart and resourceful 
lines; Jimmie Hitchcock instilling skill into 
the backs; Wilbur Hutsell the ever-willing 
trainer; and Ralph Jordan instructing his 
freshmen proteges furnished that able assist¬ 
ance to Coach Meagher. 

The Auburn line of late has come to be re¬ 
garded as one of the nation's best, and this 
was especially true of the Tiger's 1937 for¬ 
ward wall. This year's Auburn line will go 
down in history as one of the strongest that 
Coach Dell Morgan has coached. 


COACH JACK MEAGHER 







Below: CAPTAIN LESTER ANTLEY, 


Cente 


Lester Antley's rise to the captaincy of the Auburn eleven 
was a well-earned honor. For two years he was an under¬ 
study to Walter Gilbert, Auburn's All-America center, and, 
consequently, received little publicity. This year he proved 
to be the power behind the team and set the pace for the 
Auburn squad as a dependable competitor and a consistent 
performer. 

Billy Hitchcock, alternate-captain, was hampered somewhat 
this season with injuries. When able to perform he thrilled 
the crowds with his brilliant punt returning ability, his smooth 
flowing stride, a dazzling change of pace, and a shifty pair 


Left: Alternate Captain Billy Hitchcock, Halfback 


Above: That Powerful Line 


Rex McKissick was recently chosen as Auburn's most outstanding athlete 
of the year. During his three years of varsity competition Rex has par¬ 
ticipated in football and basketball, being captain of the latter this year. 
This is an honor strived for by many but achieved by few. 
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Playing in their first Southeastern Conference 
game of the year, the Auburn Tigers and the 
Tulane Greenies battled to a scoreless tie on a 
flooded field in New Orleans. Both outfits 
ripped and tore at each other with all the attack¬ 
ing weapons—smashes, end runs, passes, for¬ 
wards, and laterals, quick kicks, punts and place 
kicks—but when the chips were down neither 
could cash in. The Plainsmen threatened twice 
with attempted field goals—Bo Russell and 
Garth Thorpe doing the booting—and also had 
other scoring opportunities but failed on all 
these. Despite the poor offense displayed by 
the Bengals they played a great defensive game, 
with their line showing up especially well. 


DUTCH HEATH 
Fullback 


Auburn, 0: Villanova, 0 


FREDDIE HOLMAN 
Tackle 


I he rlainsmen took leave ot southeastern Con¬ 
ference warfare in their next encounter and jour¬ 
neyed up to Philadelphia to battle the miqhtv 
Villanova eleven. This fracas saw an inspired, 
alert and fast-improving Auburn team fight an 
inspired and veteran Villanova outfit to a 0-0 
deadlock. The Tigers had one golden oppor¬ 
tunity to score when they recovered a fumble on 
their opponents' three-inch line, but the half 
ended before they could line up to run a play. 
The Tigers also threatened two other times in the 
first half before being checked by time, and a 
set of Eastern officials that they failed to under¬ 
stand several times also hampered Auburn some¬ 
what. Auburn's powerful line never gave an inch 
without a stiff onslaught, and it gave a fine de¬ 
fensive performance throughout. 


SPEC KELLY 
Halfback 


BILL NICHOLS, Tackle 


PIG WALKER, Quarterback 
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Auburn, 33; Mississi 


In their second conference engagement Coach 
Jack Meagher's charges stepped out and turned 
a pre-game defeat into a rout as a brilliant Au¬ 
burn line fashioned a startling 33-7 upset of Mis¬ 
sissippi State in Birmingham. The Tigers scored 
by virtually every known fashion, including a 
blocked punt in the second period which really 
clinched the contest. The Maroons staved off 
four threatened touchdowns before Haynsworth 
plowed over for the first tally. The second 
marker followed shortly when Russell blocked a 
punt and Happy Sivell fell on the ball in the end 
zone. Dutch Heath dashed 29 yards to score, 
and their fourth tally came about after a 70-yard 
drive, with Speck Kelly passing to Jimmie Fenton 
for the score. A third-string backfield dupli¬ 
cated the pass for the final score, Cantrell toss¬ 
ing one to Whatley. 

The statistics show the Tigers' superiority, but 
they fail to enumerate the furious charging of Bo 
Russell, Freddie Holman, Happy Sivell, and Rex 
McKissick, which made the final result inevitable 
from the start. Auburn made 15 first downs to 
Mississippi State's 8, and reeled off 172 yards on 
running plays to 25 for State. The losers con¬ 
nected with passes good for 125 yards, however, 
to overshadow the 72 chalked up by the winners. 


JOHN E. DAVIS 
Quarterback 


BO RUSSELL 
Tackle 


OSCAR BURFORD 
End 




REX McKISSICK, End 


FRED GILLAM, Guard 
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TIGERS SWEEP ON 


OSMO SMITH 
Quarterback 


Auburn, 21; Georgia Tech, 0 

Performing In a manner that was only slightly less 
amazing than their smashing 33-7 victory over 
Mississippi State the previous week, the Auburn 
Tigers again rose to new heights to completely 
crush the razzle-dazzling Georgia Tech Yellow 
Jackets, 2 1-0, in Atlanta. All of the touchdowns 
came in the first half, but the score actually does 
not reveal the tremendous superiority of the 
Tigers over the Engineers. Sivell scored his sec¬ 
ond tally of the season when he literally "stole" 
the ball on the 16 and scampered over for the 
first score. Fenton slipped through a hole on the 
26 opened by Freddie Holman and then stepped 
and stiff-armed his way for the marker. Fenton 
added the final tally that came about after a 
55-yard drive behind the running of Kelly and 
Heath. He also converted all three extra points. 


RALPH O’GWYNN 
Halfback 








Kenmore carries the ball against L. S. U. with fine interference 



PELHAM SITZ 
Fullback 


BAKER RIDDLE 
Halfback 


SET BACK 

Auburn, 7; Rice, 13 

Rice, the champions of the Southwest and victors 
in the Cotton Bowl, temporarily halted the 
Tiger march the following week by defeating 
Coach Meagher's men, 13-6, in a bitter battle 
staged in Houston, Texas. Two long returns of 
punts and two touchdown passes thrown by the 
bulky Earnest Lain proved to be the margin of 
victory for the Owls. Rice shut out the starting 
Auburn team and then had enough in reserve to 
keep a courageous second team from taking the 
game away from them in a third period drive. 
Sitz scored the lone Bengal tally and Thorpe con¬ 
verted, after the ball had been worked down 
deep into Rice's territory. George Kenmore 
stole the show—he punted like an expert, threw 
passes and skirted through the line in brilliant 
fashion, with George Wolff also coming in for 
praise for his work at tackle. 
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GEORGE WOLFF 
Tackle 


Turning in their most spectacular victory of the 
year, the Auburn Tigers, paced by the brilliant 
broken field running of Jimmie Fenton and 
George Kenmore, smashed over the Tennessee 
Vols to the tune of 20-7 at Legion Field in 
Birmingham. The entire Auburn line turned in a 
sterling performance against the Vols, not letting 
up once during the entire 60 minutes of play. 
It was one of the finest lines in all the history of 
Auburn teams, the entire line functioning as a 
unit. Tennessee stopped five Auburn scoring 
chances before Kenmore took a 20-yard pass for 
the score. Their second marker was scored on a 
44-yard drive, featuring two passes thrown by 
Fenton and a touchdown heaved by Kenmore to 
Pig Walker. The last tally was made possible by 
Hitchcock, who turned in the most superb piece 
of broken field running of the game by carrying 
the oval to the 14, from whence Sitz smashed 
over center for the touchdown. 

Jimmie Fenton had his day of days and rightfully 
deserved the Blue Key award for the most out¬ 
standing player of the game. He punted 'em a 
mile, he ran all over the gridiron, he threw passes 
and he ran interference, and there was no getting 
into the territory he guarded. 


CHARLIE HAYNSWORTH 
Fullback 


GEORGE KENMORE 
Halfback 






ROUGH GOING 

Auburn, 7; L. S. U., 9 

Two costly fumbles by the Auburn Tigers, one 
good for a field goal and the other a touchdown, 
gave Louisiana State breaks enough for the Bayou 
Tigers to chalk up a 9-7 victory in Baton Rouge. 
However the Plainsmen stamped themselves as a 
football team as capable and as courageous as 
they come in this losing performance. After L. 
S. U. had made good both its breaks, Kelly al¬ 
most brought the game out of the fire for Au¬ 
burn with his brilliant punt returning. He returned 
one to midfield, and Fenton and Sitz advanced 
the ball to the 14, with Sitz going over. Five min¬ 
utes before the final whistle, Kelly returned a punt 
56 yards before being downed on L. S. U.'s 20. 
From this point the Tigers ran into tough circum¬ 
stances—incomplete pass and three penalties. 
Pushed back to midfield, Thorpe tried a field goal 
but the ball fell short of the uprights. 

Auburn, 0; Georgia, 0 

For the third time this season the Auburn Tigers 
were held to a 0-0 score, this time by the Geor¬ 
gia Bulldogs. Had the breaks been with the 
Plainsmen they would have won the game easily. 
George Kenmore went over for a touchdown on 
a 12-yard sweep early in the fourth quarter, but 
the play was called back. Garth Thorpe tried 
three goals from placement but Lady Luck was 
against him on all three tries. The forty-second 
meeting of the old rivals was featured by brilliant 
line play by both teams, with Fenton easily being 
the outstanding back on the field. 


MALVERN MORGAN 
Center 


GETER CANTRELL 
Halfback 


BILL MIMS 
Halfback 








Fenton carries the ball true to form 


MAX HARRISON 
End 


Auburn, 14; Florida, 0 


The Bengals from Auburn brought their ten-game 
schedule to a gallant climax in Jacksonville when 
they subdued Florida's fighting 'Gators, 14-0. 
The better part of the game was played in Flor¬ 
ida's territory and only a stubborn 'Gator eleven 
that fought courageously until the end kept Au¬ 
burn from turning the affair into a rout. A 
42-yard drive, culminated with Fenton's magnifi¬ 
cent streak down the sidelines behind perfect in¬ 
terference, set the stage for the first tally. A 
bad punt, an offside penalty, runs by Kelly and 
Heath and a pass from Kelly to Goon Harrison 
brought about the second touchdown, with Kelly 
going over for the score. Fenton converted 
both extra points. 


MIT BAGBY 
Center 
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THE ORANGE BOWL GAME 

PLAINSMEN TRIM MICHIGAN STATE IN CLASSIC 

AUBURN, 6; MICHIGAN STATE, 0 


For the second successive year Coach Meagher 
accepted an invitation to play in a post-season 
game. This season Auburn was invited to op¬ 
pose Michigan State in the Orange Bowl at 
Miami. The permission was given by the South¬ 
eastern Conference officials when they voted to 
lift the ban that forbade conference teams to 
play post-season games in bowls other than the 
Rose Bowl and Sugar Bowl. The game with the 
Spartans of Coach Charlie Bachman was the 


Tiger's second post-season affair in as many 
years. Last January I, the Plainsmen squared 
off with Villanova in Havana in the feature at¬ 
traction of the Cuban National Sports Festival, 
the game ending in a 7-7 tie. In tackling Mich¬ 
igan State the Bengals tied up with one of the 
leading clubs in the Middle West and one of the 
finest in the country, being the country's ninth 
team in the percentage of games won and lost 
in the past five years. 



AGGRESSIVENESS CONQUERS POWER 


Auburn 6 

Upholding the tradition of South¬ 
ern football in a grand style, the 
Auburn Plainsmen romped over 
Michigan State, 6-0, before 19,000 
paying customers in the Orange 
Bowl game played on New Year's 
Day in Miami, to become the first 
Southern team to gain a victory 
in the Orange Bowl classic. 

The only touchdown of the day 
came early in the second period. 

Just before the first quarter 
ended, Speck Kelly ran off-tackle 
for a 25-yard gain to place the 
ball at midfield. At this stage of 
the game each coach substituted 
an entire new team. An exchange 
of punts saw little George Ken- 
more bringing back Ciolek's punts 
from his 4 to the Spartan's 36 in a sparkling run. After 
an off-side penalty against the Bengals, Kenmore passed 
to Ralph O'Gwynn, who caught the oval on the enemy's 
2-yard line. Pel Sitz rammed the line three times, getting 
only a yard in all. Then O'Gwynn swept to his left on 
a wide end run and tallied. Garth Thorpe's placement 
went wide. 

Michigan State never threatened once, Auburn holding 
the upper hand throughout the contest. The powerful 
Bengal eleven made 12 first downs to State's 2, and out- 
gained the Charlie Bachman coached eleven from scrim¬ 
mage, 203 yards to 32 yards. Auburn returned kicks 108 
yards to 54 yards for the Spartans. 

The Auburn line play, both on offense and defense, was 


Michigan State 0 

too much for the powerful Spar¬ 
tans. The entire team gave an ex¬ 
hibition of speed and cleverness 
that was captivating, and but for 
penalties at critical moments the 
Plainsmen would have turned the 
game into a rout. 

Within three minutes after the 
opening kick-off the Bengals had 
roared down to Michigan State's 
12, where an offside penalty and 
a fourth down pass cost them the 
ball. Auburn, with Kelly and Fen¬ 
ton carrying the ball, threatened 
several times in the second half. 
Kelly, a fast, shifting back, carried 
the ball thirteen times and gained 
a total of forty-seven yards. Fen¬ 
ton shared the individual honors 
with Kelly, carrying the oval twelve times for a total of 
fifty yards. 

At intermission the civic spirits of Miami put on a pag¬ 
eantry that delighted the almost capacity crowd that at¬ 
tended the Orange Bowl game. Eight or ten bands played 
and paraded and altogether put on a colorful show. 

In this game a group of small and spirited Auburn athletes 
demonstrated to the world the unassailable fact that 
speed and technique were more potent assets than size 
and strength. They made the old and familiar Notre 
Dame attack look to be what it always is when properly 
executed—the most devastating attack that football has 
ever known. 



A view of the crowd 


That colorful parade at the half 









Colonel Ted was at the mike end of a nation-wide 
Columbia hook-up when Auburn took the field against 
Michigan State. Auburn was indeed fortunate in having 
such a brilliant commentator to broadcast her season's 
climax. The account Mr. Husing gave was accurate and 
colorful, and hearing it was almost as satisfactory as 
sitting in the Orange Bowl itself. Although the descrip¬ 
tion was a strictly impartial one, we of the Plains like to 
feel that the New Year's Day performance of the Tigers 
made the "Colonel" a genuine Auburn follower. 


Above: Kelly with the ball, Howell gets his man 


Left: Ted Husing as he was introduced to the radio 
audience by Bob Phillips, chairman of the Orange 
Bowl Committee, the day before the game 






BUDDY McCOLLUM JIMMY HITCHCOCK STERLING DUPREE ELMER G. SALTER 


NEWSPAPERS OVER THE NATION 



The various quotations below were taken from newspaper 
articles written by leading sports writers of the nation 

GRANTLAND RICE, Collier's—Quote: Through the South and 
the Southeast most of the leading teams were well matched in 
'4 playing strength—such teams as Auburn, Vanderbilt, Alabama, 
L. S. U., Georgia Tech, Duke, North Carolina, Tulane, Tennessee 
—where Auburn carried by all odds the heaviest burden. And 
don't forget that schedules such as Auburn faced can make a 
killing difference when compared to the schedules of those 
who play only four or five hard games. 


MORGAN BLAKE, Atlanta Journal—Quote: The finest look¬ 
ing football team we saw all year was the day Auburn gave 
Tennessee such a licking at Birmingham. 

BOB PHILLIPS, Birmingham Age-Herald—Quote: Take it from 
one who was hard to convince, the Auburn Tigers of 1937 were 
one of the country's real good teams. A great set of coaches 
and a great set of players did a great job of tackling that 
bruising schedule. 

STUART X. STEPHENSON, Montgomery Advertiser—Quote: 
The boys have so completely taken the football world by sur¬ 
prise that I'm afraid that the critics are going to admit that 
Auburn has one of the country's leading elevens. 



Left to right: Burford, Holman, Gillam, Antley, Sivell, Russell, and McKissick 











THOSE UNTIRING CHEERLEADERS 

Standing, left to right: Doris Greene, Jack Adams, Head Cheerleader; June Tooker. 

Richmond Flowers; Charlie O'Reilly 


Kneeling: Chick Hatcher, 


THAT GREAT AUBURN SPIRIT 


ED SPRAGUE, Football Manager 


"The Great Auburn Spirit" was kept alive in no uncertain 
terms this year by our excellent squad of cheerleaders. Their 
"never say die" attitude and amazing energy won for them 
the admiration of the entire student body, and it is little won¬ 
der that the Auburn spirit was the subject of so much comment 
at the football game this year. Head Cheerleader for the 
year was Jack Adams, ably assisted by Charlie O'Reilly, 
"Flash" Flowers, and "Chick" Hatcher. For the first time in 
history, Auburn had two girl Cheerleaders, June Tooker and 
Dot Greene, who, donned in their silken uniforms, captivated 
the stands by their stunts. 


Another unsung hero of the past football season is Ed Sprague, 
Senior Manager of football. Ed was always on the job, no 
matter what the duties nor how long the hours. Future man¬ 
agers might do well to emulate his personality and aggressive¬ 
ness. 




There were seven dances in the set and every one of 
them a complete success. Ed Duncan, Chairman of the 
Social Committee, is to be commended for the fine style 
in which the Junior Prom was conducted. So now we 
must add the title of "Promoter" to the red-head's past- 
proven talents . . . salesman, Lochinvar, politician, or 
what have you? 

Well, the Prom is over. Will Osborne, after singing 
and swinging his way into our affections, has taken leave 
of Auburn. Gone also are the "bevies of beautiful dam¬ 
sels" who strolled among the campus oaks and glided 
gracefully across the dance floor with our local Taylors 
and Gables. The Junior Prom has come and gone for 
another year, but there are many of us who will not soon 
forget that glorious week-end. How true are the words 
. . . "The song is ended but the memory lingers on." 

As the "Glomerata" goes to press, last minute reports 
reveal that the Social Committee is making lavish plans 
for the last of the major dance sets, the Senior Prom. 
Some of the most outstanding dance bands in the East 
are being considered for the affair, but as yet no definite 
decision has been made. In the past, it has been the 
custom of the Social Committee to make the Junior Prom 
the outstanding social event of the year. "However, this 
year," Chairman Duncan states, "an attempt will be made 
to make the final dance set as large and as entertaining 
as any other." 

This recent move comes as a result of a resolution to 
honor the retiring Senior. The Committee reasoned that 
the Senior Dances should hold the limelight inasmuch as 
most of the major offices on the campus are held by 
Seniors, and a send-off such as a successful set of dances 
should be most fitting. 

The Senior Prom will be led by Miss Julia Coley, of 
Alexander City. Miss Coley has been a popular visitor 
for many of the dances held on the campus. She is an 
honor student at Alabama College, a member of the 
intercollegiate "Who's Who," and president of the Presi¬ 
dent's Council. Her tall, dark, and handsome escort will 
be Woody Hall, president of the Senior Class, member 
of the Interfraternity Council, super-salesman of class 
rings, and general Big Shot of the Campus. 

So now, dear Seniors, the stage is set for the final drama 
of your collegiate life. The Social Committee sincerely 


Top: Miss Jane Dickson. Bottom: 
Will Osborne, whose band fur¬ 
nished the music. 


hopes that the Senior Prom will serve to make your remi 
niscences of the "Fairest Village" most pleasant. Now 
before you take upon your shoulders the worries of the 
world . . . grocery bills, rent, income taxes, and the an 
cient problems of "keeping up with the Joneses" . . 
we invite you to go out and "shine" once more. 


THE JUNIOR PROM 




I. Scabbard and Blade neo 
inq for Venus. 


2. Senor 


3. Mr. and Mrs. Homecoming 


lows 


6. "Preacher" Saunders delivers a blue 
Monday sermon. 


iver 


iver, 


9. Textiles tendin' to their knittin 


10. Glee Club quartet warms up 
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REVI 


2. Spades initiation 


4. You've got something there, Prof 
Hixon. 


5. Somebody lost a nickel, 


6. Not a critter was stirring, not even 
a mouse. 


7. (living our Rats the "works. 


II. Registration day, when we sweat 
and "kuss" and pray. 






















1. Band Sponsor Eileen Nearing and 
Drum Major Lawrence Lee while the 
band plays the Alma Mater. 

2. Fu Manchu and all the lads. 

3. O.D.K. Cake Race off to a good 
start. 

4. "42nd Street ain’t got nothin' on 
us." 

5. Clay modeling studies facts and 
figures. 

6. The time we had the Chemistry 
Profs under us. 

7. I just can't concentrate, can you, 
Lopey? 

8. So the Cabinet does meet, after all! 

9. Oh, Paul, what pretty eyes you 
have! 

10. Soup's on. 

I I. The Alumni Banquet in honor of our 
president. 


CANDID 













1. They say they're getting out a year¬ 
book at dear old Kilby Prison next 
year. 

2. Truck on down to my house, baby. 

3. Jack Adams and his five little 
whooper-uppers. 

4. Life-drawing class taking life seri¬ 
ously. 

5. Oh, Dudley, how you slay 'em. 

6. A. D. Holmes and his Columbus 
"school marm." 

7. This Textile Engineering is barrels of 
fun. 

8. Cap'n. McNulty and three stooges 
in a game of pasture-pool. 

9. Th is looks like the Kentucky Derby, 
but it's just registration. 

10. Montgomery's parade of the year. 


CAMERA 





































Jimmie Fenton receives the Blue Key 
award. 


3. President's mansion at sunset. 


nson on 


5. Weldon has just made a speech 


6. Dr. Duncan welcomes the Orange 
Bowl Champs back home. 


7. "Astaire" Silva and one of the 
beauties. 


8. Dr. Fred Allison splits an atom 


9. "Wee Willie" Wallace thinks he's 
Bill Tilden. 
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2. Coronation of a Rat. 


3. The Godbold brothers and Profes¬ 
sor Hess cooking up a good debate. 


'S and some smoke 


screenery. 


ne" at camp. 


e cutest 


9. Dr. Duncan and Governor Graves 
watching Auburn take Southern. 


a football hero. 


II. Two local Wiessmullers, taking it 
easy as usual. 





















1. Herbert Drake winning the O. D. K. 
Cake Race. 

2. Ramsey Hall behind the bars. 

3. Swimming team aspirants taking the 
plunge. 

4. Floyd is designing her future vine- 
covered shack. 

5. Auburn's greatest day was when the 
train stopped. 

6. "Ask the man who owns one." 

7. Pete and Billy strut as Will Osborne 
looks on. 

8. Photographer Knight took this one 
at a full gallop. 

9. Just a little ray of sunshine, beating 
it out for the Auburn Knights. 

10. Professor Darling poses for Theatre 
Arts Monthly. 

I I. Dean Judd confers with state Y. M. 
C. A. officials. 


SNAPSHOTS 
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Anomalous Alabama 

(Continued from Page 4) 

agrarian state, but the rural increase 
in the population has climbed very 
slowly as compared to that of the 
cities. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
people lived on the farm in 1900. To¬ 
day this has dropped to 72 per cent. 
Only 18 per cent of the gainfully em¬ 
ployed people are in manufacturing 
industries. 

Many Deficiencies 

In striking contrast to its tremend¬ 
ous natural resources and human 
wealth, however, Alabama is charac¬ 
terized and is nationally known be¬ 
cause of its many distressing de- 
ficiences. Potentially one of the rich¬ 
est states, we rank 47th in per capita 
income. In a nation that has two- 
thirds of civilization’s banking re¬ 
sources, one-third of Alabama’s people 
are living marginal or sub-marginal 
lives. Many are housed under condi¬ 
tions that are unfit for human habita¬ 
tion by any standard of decency. 
Possessing inherent capacities that 
could give a super-abundant living to 
all, we have derived so little from our 
immense possessions. The chasm that 
separates our actualities from our po¬ 
tentialities is as tragic as it is wide. 
Spending $41,000,000 annually in 
other states for farm produce that can 
and should be grown at home, we do 
not even feed ourselves and our live¬ 
stock. 

Backward Educationally 

We are a very backward people 
educationally. Among the states of 
the Union we rank 42nd in white 
illiteracy; 47th in Negro illiteracy. 
In 1930, 16 per cent of our people over 
21 years of age could not read or 
write. Thirty per cent of our children 
of school age were not even enrolled. 
Sixty per cent of the white children 
who enter the first grade drop out 
before reaching the seventh. Of the 
Negro children starting to the first 
grade, two-thirds never get to the 
second, and only 11 per cent ultimate¬ 
ly enter junior high school. 

Based upon the population in each 
state between 5 and 17 years of age, 
comparable data collected during the 
most prosperous decade of our his¬ 
tory, 1922 to 1932, shows that Ala¬ 
bama would have to spend 99.8 per 
cent of its total state and local tax 
revenue in order to bring its educa¬ 
tional standards up to those for the 
country as a whole. This compares 
with only 31 per cent of its total 
taxes the average state would have to 
pay. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous fea¬ 
ture about our people is its bi-racial 
composition. The Negro complicates 
every phase of our political, social and 
economic life. The orthodox white at¬ 
titude toward him results in a waste 
of astonishing magnitude. Duplicate 
schools and churches are required. 
Although only one-ninth as much is 
spent on his education in Alabama as 
on the white child, such a wide dis¬ 
crepancy seems neither just nor de¬ 
sirable. As long as his economic level 
is as low as it is he constitutes not 
only a continuing lost market to the 
State’s commerce but contributes rela¬ 
tively little to its advancement and 


requires so much of its substance. If 
less energy were spent trying to keep 
him innocuous and a more rational 
attitude and open-minded study taken 
of how to get the largest possible 
value of him, it would unquestion¬ 
ably go far toward bettering the eco¬ 
nomic level of both. He is not an 
extraneous foreign element in our 
population; he is as typically southern 
as the white man. The bi-racial con¬ 
dition is the normal, not an abnormal 
one, in this state. It is not something 
to be cured but is something to be 
developed. 

We are a youthful people. Almost 
50 per cent of our inhabitants are 
under 21 years of age. Though a 
great asset in many respects this con¬ 
dition throws an extra economic bur¬ 
den on an already impoverished state, 
for there are more youngsters to feed 
and educate and fewer adults with 
which to do it. Less than a tenth of 
Alabamians are over 55 years of age. 

Wasted strength and inefficiency 
all too often result from debilitating 
health conditions. Where medical care 
is needed most it is conspicuously un¬ 
available. One-fifth of us have hook¬ 
worm ; one out of every seven are 
known to be syphilitic. 

Ten thousand more people leave 
Alabama annually than come into the 
State to live. Although our excess 
birth rate over the death rate is 11 per 
1,000, this surplus human wealth is 
continuously being driven away be¬ 
cause of limited opportunities and a 
sub-marginal level of existence. A 
stupendous potential market for the 
State’s commerce and produce is lit¬ 
erally thrown to the four winds. 

Farm Tenancy Increasing 

The ever increasing rate at which 
farm tenancy is developing is of ma¬ 
jor significance. Sixty-seven per cent 
of Alabama’s farm people are tenants, 
approximately one-half of whom move 
to other farms each year. Having 
little or no interest in the upkeep of 
the premises and land they occupy 
for such brief periods, the presence of 
such a large proportion of these peo¬ 
ple on our farms explains many of our 
sins, not the least of which is the de¬ 
pletion and erosion of the soil. In a 
recent issue the Anniston Star pic¬ 
tured the Alabama sharecropper as 
the rest of the United States sees him, 
as follows: 

“He lives on a dreary, soil-depleted 
farm in an unpainted shack with a 
sagging porch and strips of burlap 
over broken window panes. He is a 
taciturn person who emphasizes his 
silence with frequent ejections of to¬ 
bacco juice, prefers to hunt with 
mournful hounds, seldom sees five dol¬ 
lars in cash and his credit is limited. 
His wife is barefoot and his starving 
children will grow up to be replicas of 
their father.” 

Assuming that this is an extreme 
characterization, it is nevertheless 
true that farm tenancy is distressing 
in its extent and portent. Sixty per 
cent are white. The average family 
income is $107 per year. In a recent 
survey by the State Health Depart¬ 
ment one county showed over one- 
third of these people with venereal 
diseases, and other health conditions 
deplorable. Over one - third cannot 
read or write. 

Our relative dearth of cultural in¬ 
stitutions and accomplishments is ap¬ 


parent. Libraries are not going to 
flourish, symphony orchestras and art 
museums cannot exist where the 
necessities of life ai'e so meager. 
Serious efforts in sculpturing, origi¬ 
nal architecture, lasting literature, 
creative painting and music are block¬ 
ed or never have a chance to begin; 
they are unknown, unseen, and un¬ 
heard of to most of our people. Stu¬ 
pendous, but undeveloped and un¬ 
trained potentialities are contrasted 
on every hand with the realities of 
dire want and great need. 

“Tragic Exploitation” 

Going hand in hand with these hu¬ 
man deficiencies is the tragic ex¬ 
ploitation, unfavorable trade balance, 
and neglect of our timber, minerals 
and soil. The pioneer farmer indis¬ 
criminately cleared timbered acres in 
a disgraceful manner and the lumber¬ 
man followed him with thoughtless 
abandon. Preservation of young 
growth was unknown. What was not 
slashed away was fired; a parasitic 
goose killing a productive one that 
would have laid him another golden 
egg every 10 years. Mute evidence of 
our continuing loss of timber re¬ 
sources is found in the fact that of 
the annual lumber cut less than one- 
fourth is used locally, the other being 
shipped away to other states and 
countries. 

Eighteenth in mineral wealth, Ala¬ 
bama’s unfavorable balance of ex¬ 
ported raw materials to imported 
manufactured goods adds further 
weight to our burdens. The low in¬ 
come we get from the North and East 
for our mined products compares very 
poorly with the high price that must 
be paid for their return as automo¬ 
biles, tools, oilcloth, mayonnaise, etc. 
Exploitation through neglectful min¬ 
ing practices and lack of serious at¬ 
tempts to utilize low-grade ores and 
by-products has been the past rule. 
Costly conservation lies in the future. 

Sub-marginal land that should have 
been left in forests and cleared hill¬ 
sides that are too steep for profitable 
cultivation have only too often had to 
be abandoned to eroded gullies, briars, 
and foxes. The very heavy rainfall 
and hot sun, blessings on the one 
hand, play havoc with unprotected 
land. Legumes grown in the winter, 
decompose rapidly when turned under, 
enriching the soil to an amazing ex¬ 
tent for the spring cotton and corn, 
yet are “gone with the rain to the 
four winds” by another crop time. 
Red rivers on the one hand and por¬ 
ous, sandy soil on the other are proof 
enough that our rich climatic heritage 
can and has worked two ways. Un¬ 
terraced hillsides have moved topsoil 
from Alabama into the Gulf of Mexico 
until the average farmer spends one- 
tenth of his annual income on fertil¬ 
izer in an attempt to replace it. This 
contrasts sharply with the lot of the 
Texas farmer who buys less than one- 
tenth as much fertilizer and spends 
twice as much on labor as his Ala¬ 
bama contemporary. Lost fertility 
accompanied by low yields or high 
fertilizer bills have been our lot. And 
the oft-maligned one-crop culture is 
not to blame, for the leaching and 
washing of our fields removes at least 
50 times as much plant food annually 
as all crops combined. Agent C. H. 
Bedingfield, of Lee County, puts it 
as follows: 
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“When a farmer’s top soil moves off 
his place it becomes his move next. 
Nature works about 200 years in 
building one inch of topsoil. We clear, 
cultivate, and leave it unterraced and 
twice this amount may be washed 
away in one season. No farmer, as a 
farmer, can be richer than the soil he 
cultivates. During wet weather our 
soil fertility goes down the streams— 
during dry weather it goes up in 
smoke. The soil on an average Ala¬ 
bama farm under present conditions 
will last the lifetime of a mule; land 
receiving reasonable care will last the 
lifetime of a man; land properly ter¬ 
raced and cropped will last the life 
time of a nation; and land in grass 
and forests is everlasting.” 

Low Spendable Income 

That our low spendable income and 
many deficiences are mutually inter¬ 
locked is apparent. In 1930 the per 
capital wealth in the United States 
was $2,600; in Alabama it was $1,200. 
In total state and local tax collections 
we ranked last with $20 per capita. 
This compared with the tax burden of 
$31 in Mississippi and of $81 in New 
Jersey. But Alabama does stand at 
the top in some things, for instance, 
sixth in burglary, second in “homi¬ 
cides through negligence”, and first 
in murder. 

Predominently rural, our farm 
averages are distressingly low. 
Whereas over 50 per cent of our popu¬ 
lation lives on the farm, it produces 
only 25 per cent of the State’s income. 
In 1930, we ranked 45th in gross farm 
income, with $1,030; 47th in cash 
farm income, with $629. 

That our farming is too dependent 
upon one crop and is therefore more 
of a hazardous enterprise than a mode 
of life is evident. Cotton accounts for 
42 per cent of the farm income, live¬ 
stock products for 24 per cent, and 
corn for 12 per cent. Of the U. S. 
cotton crop, Alabama dropped from 
11 per cent in 1914 to less than 9 per 
cent in 1931. Meanwhile Texas was 
jumping from 28 per cent of the total 
production to 32 per cent. 

Historical Background 

The historical background upon 
which we rest contains several pos¬ 
sible explanations of our present low 
estate in the national picture. The 
one usually put forward was the de¬ 
struction incident to a disastrous war 
that left both the slaveless white man 
and the liberated Negro penniless and 
the countryside in a badly run-down 
condition. A recent syllabus of the 
State Department o f Education 
speaks of it as follows: 

“The surviving Confederate soldiers 
missed many of their former neigh¬ 
bors. They found the white people 
demoralized and sometimes divided 
among themselves; and the Negroes, 
free, bewildered and disorderly. 

“Evidence was everywhere that the 
South had maintained the desperate 
conflict until she was utterly exhaust¬ 
ed. She had given up her best man¬ 
hood. The accumulated capital of the 
people had disappeared in liberated 
slaves and worthless confederate 
stocks, bonds, and currency. The 
labor system was no more, and this 
was the fundamental blow to the eco¬ 
nomic system.” 


To just what extent this disastrous 
episode accounts for our ills will never 
be known, of course. Certain it is 
that it was a very important factor 
but the charge is sometimes made 
against us that we use it too much as 
an “excuse”, whereas the real trouble 
lies elsewhere. The presence of the 
Negro offers another explanation. 
His slave labor before the war and 
his cheap labor since is pointed to as 
having lulled us into easy going and 
un-enterprising, if not a lazy people; 
that we spend too much of our time 
intolerantly and resentfully “defend¬ 
ing” our sins instead of open-minded- 
ly examining the facts and doing 
something about them. Still others 
blame our one-crop system of agricul¬ 
ture for our dilemna, pointing out 
that we till “old” land as compared 
to the West and Southwest, and that 
our farming went “big business” af¬ 
ter the World War causing production 
of an “export” crop to sky-rocket be¬ 
yond all normal expectations and rea¬ 
sonable markets. 

Potential Market 

But whatever the cause, a third of 
our people constitute a potential 
market of tremendous proportions 
that cannot be exploited because they 
do not have the means with which to 
buy what they need. Under the past 
and present cotton culture these peo¬ 
ple are faring poorly enough, but 
what seems to be ahead is not reassur¬ 
ing. We are already gradually losing 
our domestic cotton markets to the 
Southwest; our foreign markets to 
Russia, Egypt, Brazil, China, and 
elsewhere. On our relatively small 
and hilly farms, to what extent the 
mechanical cotton picker and culti¬ 
vator is going to shift this activity 
away from us even more rapidly and 
entirely upset our traditional social 
set-up is not known. Should such an 
eventuality develop, the prospect of 
locating some other cash crop to re¬ 
place King Cotton in Alabama seems 
poor, for to whatever we might try to 
turn a well established culture and 
controlled market would almost sure¬ 
ly be found already well established. 

Encouraging Trends 

But, enough of this gloomy side of 
the picture! Are there not encourag¬ 
ing trends in sight that offer promise 
of helping us realize a more abundant 
life from our potential resources? 

First in importance, it seems to 
some, has been the unmistakable 
shifting in thought during the past few 
years to the thesis that a democratic 
government worthy of the name can¬ 
not longer ignore unemployment, sub¬ 
marginal subsistance, waste of nat¬ 
ural resources, unethical business 
practices, unlimited production of ex¬ 
port crops, low educational standards, 
waste of agricultural lands, etc. 

Uncle Sam seems definitely com¬ 
mitted to the task of making our de¬ 
mocracy democratic for once; keeping 
our system of private enterprise with¬ 
in certain bounds that give promise 
of saving it from itself. Evidently be¬ 
lieving that every dollar spent in the 
interest of the common good and in 
social rehabilitation is the best pos¬ 
sible national defense our government 
seems destined to use the tax dollar 
obtained from those of us who have 
more and more in the interest of 
those of us who have not. This effort 


toward continuous redistribution of 
the annual income to the end that the 
general economic level will be raised 
and domestic markets widened is of 
especial interest to Alabama. 

During 1937 over 11,000 loans, 
averaging $248, were made to rural 
rehabilitation families in this state. 
A $1,000,000 regional farm laboratory 
is soon to be established somewhere in 
this region, its efforts to be devoted 
to new uses and outlets for farm com¬ 
modities and by-products. The recent 
referendum participated in by the cot¬ 
ton farmers curtailed the 1938 produc¬ 
tion to the end that they are to be 
paid for setting more acres free for 
diversification and soil improvement, 
leading to a better balanced agricul¬ 
ture. Realizing that a democracy can¬ 
not succeed unless a liberal system of 
education is furnished to all who ex¬ 
press themselves on national policies 
at the ballot box, the Congress has 
before it now a message from the 
President asking for enlarged federal 
grants to the backward states for the 
improvement of their school systems. 
Our Public Welfare work, CCC, and 
NYA activities constitute other recent 
ways in which we are feeling this 
federal beneficence. Whether we 
agree with its wisdom or not, it is to 
be unquestionably a major factor in 
the future of this state. 

And of no less importance perhaps 
is the gratifying way in which our 
State and southern leaders are put¬ 
ting their alert and experienced minds 
on our common troubles. The newly 
created Alabama Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with its vigorous campaign of 
encouraging the establishment of in¬ 
dustrial plants suitable for process¬ 
ing the products of each county, is a 
notable example. Our State Extension 
Service program that is diligently at¬ 
tempting to increase our income from 
livestock products, and the training it 
is giving to 80,000 rural boys and 
girls in 4-H Club work is another. 
The people of Alabama are putting 41 
per cent of their state revenue into 
education compared with 27 per cent 
for the rest of the Southeast, an in¬ 
vestment, small as it is, that will ul¬ 
timately yield the state a higher eco¬ 
nomic return than anything else they 
might do. 

These and other bright signs add 
encouragement to our gratitude for 
those leaders who have heroically 
labored for us in the past against the 
obstacles of poverty, ignorance, re¬ 
ligious and social bigotry. Our future 
hope is evidently about the conference 
table. State lines are meaning less 
and less as the fact finders of the 
South are appealing to our reason for 
united effort in attacking unfair 
freight-rate barriers, the evils of ten¬ 
ancy, etc. Theories are giving away 
to facts. Blind allegiance to decrepit 
tradition is gradually passing as the 
light of truth about our actualities 
encompasses us in its ever widening 
circles. More of the rank and file are 
accepting our situation as a challenge 
and are cooperating in numerous ways 
for a long but organized pull. We are 
becoming “Brain Trust” minded and 
local, state, and regional planning 
boards are just around the corner. 
Once American ingenuity really puts 
itself to the cooperative task of elimi¬ 
nating our human deficiencies, I have 
faith that that very thing will be 
accomplished. 
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Information Desired 

Date____19_ 

Every man and woman who has ever been a student at Auburn, whether a graduate or not, or short course or summer school student, is a 
member of the Auburn Alumni Association. 

Please return this blank to R. Porter Grant, Alumni Secretary, Box 710, Auburn, Ala. 

Full name_____Nickname_ 

City and date of birth_____ 

Years of attendance_If not a graduate, of which class were you a member?_ 

If a graduate, in which school?___Degrees___ 

Business or profession__ 

Business address——___ 

Home address----- 

Home address (city or town) when a student_ 

If married, to whom?___ 

If you have now, or in the past had any children, or grandchildren in Auburn, give names, relation, and class of each_ 


What high schools did you attend, and from which did you graduate? 


Alumni offices held and when- 

What places of honor or trust have you held since leaving Auburn, in politics, or civic work, and when?_ 


Social fraternity, if any_Honorary fraternities. 


Athletic record, team, position, year, Capt., All-Star, etc.. 


Degrees from other institutions- 

Positions held since leaving college (with years in which changes or promotions were made) 


Honors of any kind bestowed upon you since graduation. 


Please give details on type of work in which you are now engaged 
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Where Are These Auburn Men? 


Mail sent to the following 
alumni has been returned. If 
you know the correct address 
of any of the following, kindly 
send this information to Porter 
Grant, Alumni Secretary, Au¬ 
burn, Ala. 

• 

Chandler, E. M., Birmingham 
Chapman, C. S., Pensacola, Fla. 
Chappell, J. R., Ensley 
Chappell, James Arthur, Birmingham 
Chestnut, L. T., Birmingham 
Christopher, J. E., Athens 
Christian, Z. R., Gadsden 
Clanton, Wm. Delamar, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Clark, C. W., Owassa 
Clarkson, Theodore W., Gadsden, ’33 
Clayton, P. D., Birmingham 
Clayton, J. H., Fort Payne 
Clay, Berney Sumner, Palm Beach, 
Fla., ’12 

Cleburne, Doughty, Sylacauga, ’31 
Clements, D. M., Nashville, Tenn. 
Clements, F. H., Athens 
Clements, A. K., Montgomery 
Clements, O. R., Athens 
Clendinen, B. W., Chicago, Ill. 

Clower, T. H. Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 
Coarsey, J. B. Jr., Jacksonville 
Cobb, W. F., Steele, ’12 
Coburn, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, Ill., ’25 
Cogdell, Homer D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cole, Neal, LeGrand 
Coles, W. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Colkuet, Charles, Brantley 
Coleman, Fred, Selma 
Collier, Benj. Taylor, Decatur, ’10 
Collins, Jack, Nashville, Tenn. 

Collins, John W., Gallion 
Collins, Mary, Eufaula 
Collins, Walter M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Connorly, David, Sheffield 
Cook, Hetty L., Birmingham 
Cook, J. P., Birmingham 
Cook, Wm. Delmas, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
’29 

Cooper, B. H., Eufaula 
Cooper, G. S., Dallas, Texas 
Cooper, Jessie, Birmingham 
Cooper, Obie B., Gadsden 
Cooper, H. E., Gadsden, ’28 
Cooper, C. Winston, Montgomery, ’08 
Corcoran, W. W., Birmingham, ’17 
Corgill, A. S., Houston, Texas, ’14 
Cory, Armstrong, Birmingham 
Coston, Eugene C., Bessemer 
Costen, J. D., Atlanta, Ga., ’27 
Cotton, A. L., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton, O. R., Tuscumbia 
Cox, Roy R., New Orleans, La. 

Crane, James, Tuscaloosa 
Crane, Jack, Tuscaloosa 
Crawford, Eugene, Tuskegee, ’16 
Crawley, Walter O., New Orleans, 
La., ’27 

Creel, J. C., Orrville, ’28 
Creel, H. P., Jasper 
Crenshaw, Pete Freeman, Memphis, 
Tenn., ’29 

Crocker, Francis Lauren, Birming¬ 
ham, ’21 

Crouch, T. J., Atlanta, Ga., ’28 
Crowley, Miss Annie Laurie, Troy 
Crump, T. W., Birmingham 
Culpepper, Miss Alvis, Daviston 
Culpepper, Ed Pilate, Birmingham 
Cunningham, B. H., Orlando, Fla. 
Currie, T. Worth, Birmingham 
Curtis, Harry, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
’24 

DelHomme, E. E., Gainsbridge, Ga. 
Davis, C. O., Blountsville, ’24 
Dallas, M. H., Pavo, Ga., ’27 
Daly, Dr. Frederick R., Boyles 
Davies, Wm. W., Birmingham 
Davis, R. E., LaFayette, Ga. 

Davis, Charles Robert, Montgomery, 
’29 

Davis, Jno. S. N. Jr., Buffalo, N. Y., 
’18 

Davis, T. S. Jr., Atlanta, Ga., ’26 
Davis, B. C., Oak Grove 
Davidson, W. T., Atlanta, Ga. 

Day, Perry C., Atlanta, Ga. 

DeArman, Chas. R., Schenectady, N. 
Y., ’29 

Dennis, Miss Attie, Shawmut 
DeShazo, A. P., Eatona 
Deer, Anthony Geo., Birmingham 
Dinkins, Johnny, University 
Dobson, F. P., Flat Top 
Donahue, W. F., Mobile 
Doughty, Cleburne, Sylacauga, ’31 
Doughtie, J. T., Wetumpka, ’22 
Dougherty, L. E., Luke Field, T. H. 
Douglas, John, Dr., Birmingham 
Dowdell, Thos. J., Miami, Fla., ’03 
Downing, John McMahon, Auburn, ’29 
Downing, Wiley, Brewton 
Drake, R. S., Charleston, S. C., ’26 
Draper, O. H., Birmingham, ’15 
Draper, P. L., Birmingham, ’17-18 
Driver, E. G., Rome, Ga., ’28 
Driver, L. F. Jr., Chicago, Ill., ’28 
Dubberley, Jeff N., Birmingham, ’16 
DuBois, A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Duffey, E. O., Bessemer 
Duffey, F. O., Bessemer 
Duke, Jesse, Birmingham 
Duncan, Nolan, Birmingham 


Dunn, Shelton, Frisco City 
Dunn, E. M., Birmingham 
Dunn, Clyde, Five Points, ’21 

Ellis, Austin, Selma 
Echols, J. L., Gadsden 
Edge, S. R., Loachapoka 
Edwards, Ethel Elise, Opelika, ’35 
Edwards, Claude Burgin, Ensley 
Edward, James Duncan, Alexander 
City, ’05 

Edwards, Perry C., New York City 
Edwards, T. C., New York City 
Edwards, T. H. Jr., Birmingham 
Edwards, Willie Virginia, Clanton 
Edwards, E. L., Jackson, Miss., ’24 
Edwin, W. D., Prattville, ’86 
Ellis, Howard Prattville 
Ellis, Jas. B., Birmingham 
Ellis, Macon C., Sylacauga 
Elliott, Jas. L., Toledo, Ohio 
Elliott, J. G., New York City 
Elliott, J. K., Loachapoka 
Elsberry, Samuel A., Houston, Texas, 
’08 

Ely, Dorothea, Birmingham 
Emerson, J. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Enslin, David M., Gorgas, ’18 
Enslen, Eugene F. Jr., Birmingham, 
’01 

Enslin, Elmon T., Kalamozoo, Mich., 
’17-’18 

Epsey, H. O., San Francisco, Cal. 
Erlick, Julian Harrvitz, Bessemer 
Evans, John Rufus, New Orleans, La. 
Ewing, T. P., Gadsden 
Ewing, W. T., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Farell, E. Rossier, Panama, R. P. 
Fancher, Phillip D., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Farrar, W. B., Dallas, Texas, ’14 
Farmley, J. R., Eclectic, ’28 
Faulkner, Jimmie C., Tucson, Ariz. 
Faulkner, L. C., Birmingham 
Feagin, John L., Washington, D. C., 
’28 

Feagin, Cliff, Clayton 
Fendley, Millard Woodfin, Birming¬ 
ham 

Findlay, J. H., Rogersville 
Fish, Walter B., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Fisher, Paul Evergreen, ’27 
Fleming, M. N., Atlanta, Ga. 

Fleming, W. Y., Sheffield 
Floyd, Frank, Columbus, Ga., ’25 
Floyd, Adger E., Jacksonville, Fla., 
’21 

Floyd, F. D., Birmingham 
Fonville, John C., Lancaster, S. C., 
’33 

Fontaine, B. B. Jr., Birmingham 
Forbes, W. C., Birmingham 
Fort, E. C., Dayton, Ohio, ’09 
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Commencement Exercises 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1938 

11:00 A. M.—Baccalaureate Sermon—Leadership Hall 

W. Taliaferro Thompson, B. A., D. D., B. D. 

Department of Religious Education 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 

8:00-10:00 P. M.—Reception for Senior Class, Faculty, and Friends— 
President’s Home 


MONDAY, MAY 30, 1938 

10:00 A. M.—Baccalaureate Exercises—Leadership Hall 

Address by David Wistar Daniel, A. B., A. M., Litt. D. 
Dean, School of General Science 
The Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, South Carolina 

Award of Commissions 
Award of Prizes 
Conferring of Degrees 

12:00 Noon.—Business meeting of the Alumni Association in Leadership 
Hall, Maurice I. Bloch, Selma, Alabama, president, 
presiding 

1:00 P. M.—Alumni Barbecue 


Sunday 2-5 P. M. - Monday 9-12 A. M., and 2-5 P. M. 

Annual Exhibit of Drawings, Water Colors, Oil Paintings, and Models, 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, Architectural Building. 








1938 Summer Session 

Alabama Polytechnic 

Institute 

FULL QUARTER TWO TERMS 

I. June 6 - July 15 II. July 18 - August 20 

Standard Courses offered by all Schools of the College 

Agriculture, Architecture, Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, 
Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, 
and Graduate Studies 

Special emphasis on Graduate and Undergraduate Courses for 
Teachers — Elementary, Secondary, Supervisors, Principals, and Super¬ 
intendents 

The 9 Schools of the College, through 45 departments and 147 Officers 
of Administration and Instruction, offer 370 courses, including 47 Gradu¬ 
ate courses. The Summer Session enrolled 1,746 students in 1937 

Summer program comprises the following: 

1. Undergraduate courses on all levels from freshman through senior. 

2. Advanced undergraduate and graduate courses for persons who 
have finished two, three, or four years at teachers’ colleges. 

3. Graduate courses in the various schools of the college with special 
emphasis on courses for: School superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. 

Curriculum Development courses will receive prominent attention. The 
Cui’riculum Laboratory contains an excellent library comprising 
the best and most recent contributions in this field. 

Good Library Facilities and Recreational Opportunities 

ROOM AND TABLE BOARD in excellent boarding houses at from $4.50 
to $6.00 per week, and at same prices for room in College dormitories and 
at uptown cafes and cafeterias. For Summer Session Bulletin write: 

2EBULON JUDD 

Director of Summer Session 
Auburn, Alabama 








